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HIPPIES: ANOTHER VIEW* 


I do not claim to be an authority on Hippies, their way of 
thinking, or their way of life. I have not made a trip--psychedeli- 
cally or geographically--into Hippie Land. I plead guilty to not 
having taken those much-publicized sight-seeing tours through 
Hashbury, Greenwich Village, or that mutation of recent years, 
the East Village. And although I spent part of my youth--about 
three years--in the Greenwich Village of the 1930s, when that 
enclave was a much more tranquil place than it is today, and even 
though I lived for a short time in what is today called the East 
Village, it would be presumptuous of me to base an entire position 
(limited as that position is) on a single biographical fragment. 
Nevertheless, from statements of some of the Hippies themselves, 
from having read the so-called underground press with some re- 
gularity, from talks with students--Hippie and non-Hippie alike-- 
I have come to a few partially limited, though possibly valid, 
obser vations. 

One doesn't necessarily have to take the celebrated psyche- 
delic or geographical trip to arrive at some tentative findings. 

Writers like Nelson Algren, Stephen Crane, and Charles 
R. Jackson never seemed to find it necessary to experience dope 
addiction, war, or alcoholism in order to write convincingly of 
them; and one doesn't need to labor the notion that one must murder 
or suffer from a vaulting ambition in order to write of either: 
Shakespeare did well enough with both--on paper. 
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Allan Ginsberg coined the phrase "angelheaded hipsters" 
when he referred to the Beats of his own generation, whose suc- 
cessors in little more than a decade have become the Hippies of 
today. The key word here is angel; and whatever the small (or 
great) mutation the type underwent between the early Hipster (as 
defined by Norman Mailer in his The White Negro) and the arrival 
of today's Hippie, the psychological distance between the two is 
not great; each shows both a knowledgeability and an innocence 
which sets them apart from the common run of men and boys. In 
speaking of the "angelic" quality of the Hippie, or the imagery 
that includes seraphic connotations, we must also see the close 
affinity between the innocence, say, of a Billy Budd and the inno- 
cence of the later Hippies: Billy was "angelic, '' and so are the 
Hippies--their common coin is innocence. Yet neither possessed 
or possesses the knowledge of angels. This is perhaps what 
makes angels far less innocent than either Hippies or Melville's 
Billy. 

The Hippie is essentially an anti-intellectual! who rejects 
the larger--and perhaps the better--part of the Humanist tradition. 
Although a good many Hippies are intelligent young people--we are 
not speaking of the countless semi-literate followers and imitators 
--and although many of them are great readers, those who do 
manage to do a lot of reading, generally seem to suffer from a 
surfeit of available reading sources--and occasionally the literary 
indigestion that comes of it. What was esoteric reading yesterday, 
limited to the arcane interests of a few scholars and a small num- 
ber of the naturally curious, may be purchased today in many 
well-stocked bookshops. Inexpensive paperback editions of the 
works of Alan Watts, D. T. Suzuki, and others are readily available 
to the reading public. And indeed, in these recent troublesome 
years, when everyone is so frantically searching for the elusive 
key to mental peace, the presses have been doing a land-boom 
business in works covering the gamut from mind expansion to the 
manifold techniques of Yoga. 

Much, then, of what the Hippie reads runs along the groove 
of Eastern esoteric mysticism and philosophy. Reading the works 
of the Eastern seers--the Tao Te Ching or the Bhagavad Gita--the 
Hippie has little or no time for, or patience with, the writers and 
philosophers of the West (except writers like Emerson and Thoreau 
who themselves borrowed liberally from the Eastern seers). Perhaps 
one reason for this is that these Eastern thinkers have seemed to 
make fewer demands on the logical faculties (as opposed to the 
intuitive) than have the Western writers. And though the intuitive 
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may be stressed more in the works of the Eastern writers, to 
assume that they are less complex than the works of the Western 
writers, as many Hippies nowdays seem to do, can be deceptive 
indeed. 

Norman Podhoretz, in his ''The Know-Nothing Bohemians, " 
speaks of the anti-intellectualism of the earlier Beats. Although 
he speaks of the Beat generation, what he says equally applies 
to their Hippie successors: ''The plain truth is that the primitivism 
of the Beat [or Hippie] Generation serves. . .as a cover for an 
anti-intellectualism so bitter that it makes the ordinary American's 
{anti-intellectual] hatred of eggheads seem positively benign." 

The Hippie is usually a young innocent; yet, although he is 
an innocent, it is a qualified innocence, an innocence which contains 
a certain paradoxical knowledgeability and arrogance. This can 
best be seen in the Hippie concept of "love.'’ Presumably, it is 
not only pure (in its sense of unselfish purpose and giving), but 
also has strong elements of sexuality in it. When the Hippie speaks 
of love, he is not always, or even usually, speaking of sexual 
love; he is indeed speaking of the more generalized (and less 
glamourous) love that Jesus preached to his disciples. 

What else can one say of this kind of love? One might 
suggest that it allows little room for the negative feelings of 
hostility, even hatred: in effect, it denies the reality of evil. And 
when we scrutinize the much-advertised Hippie "love syndrome," 
we actually see an inverted hatred, even encompassing a latent 
violence--a hatred of the Establishment, the "fuzz, "' the organi - 
zation men, the middle-class mamas and papas (whom so many 
Hippies run away from), the split-level traps, the boats, and 
other materialistic impedimenta which clutter the driveways and 
garages of those mamas and papas in suburbia. These are the 
usual cliche-ridden targets so dear to the attackers of middle-class 
values, whether Hippies or their older professor friends and well- 
wishers. It is in effect a hatred--to use a probably archaic word 
in the Hippie glossary--of the "square."' This hatred is the ser- 
pent in the Hippie Eden of "love." 

Yet even among the Hippies there is indeed the growing 
notion that the cause of love (or love of a cause) is at best a will- 
o'-the-wisp. This was brought home with brutal force when, in 
the summer of 1967 the idyll was shattered for two young peop le 
living the Hippie life in New York's East Village, when they were 
brutally murdered (see Time, October 20,1967). The drug which 
presumably triggered the rape and murder ofa girl, and the 
murder of ''Groovy, '' a young Hippie who came to her defense, 
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was methedrine, which, according to Time "generates an instant 
demand for action.'' Even the Hippies themselves, for the most 
part, have begun to recognize the danger in the indiscriminate 
use of drugs as expressed in their slogan ''Speed [methedrine | 
kills!" 

Although there are some parallels between the bohemianism 
of an earlier era and the Hippie-ism of today, there are certain 
significant differences. -For while the Hippie has rejected much 
of the Western tradition, even as he has borrowed a garbled 
Eastern one, the rebels of an earlier generation were generally 
familiar with the culture of the West and its tradition, even to 
some extent with the writings of the Eastern poets, mystics, and 
philosophers. Those bohemians with thom I had some acquaintance 
in the Greenwich Village of the 1930s also rebelled against the 
"dead hand of the past, '"' but in doing so, they at least knew what 
they were rebelling against, having themselves been steeped in 
that tradition and culture. Further, they rebelled within the 
boundaries of the tradition, using all of the (literate) weapons of 
the tradition in order to make their assault on it. This cannot be 
said of today's Hippies, in spite of their attempt to create an in- 
creasingly commercialized "underground" press. 

The Hippie philosophical position, such as it is, might be 
said to be rooted in a rather vaguely defined and generalized 
mysticism, which looks East rather than West. And while it ap- 
peared that Timothy Leary, the psychedelic guru, held out to the 
Hippies in the mid-sixties a highly attractive prospect of "turning 
on" (illumination by way of drugs in contrast to the acquisition of 
a drugless higher consciousness), this approach has produced, 
as we have seen, its own unfortunate by-products. Today, there 
is an ever-increasing trend (or fad?) to climb onto the trans- 
cendental bandwagon of meditation, which a publicity-hungry yogi 
has inspired among the Beatles, sundry Hollywood personalities, 
and thousands of college students. That the yogi's way is perhaps 
an improvement over the psychedelic, may be true; still, the 
short-term answers to existence and inner peace do not necessarily 
always come out of a bottle, or from cultivating the meditative 
posture.“ This of course ties in with some essential, though 
basic, differences between the Western and Eastern approaches, 
the "transplantation" of the experiences of one culture upon another. 
The seed may be brought to our less humid, less lethargic Western 
soil, but it will either die in this alien soil or blossom forth into 
something much different from its original. 

Richard Maurice Bucke, friend and literary executor of the 
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poet Walt Whitman, in the introductory pages of his Cosmic 
Consciousness, said of his own experience of illumination (Bucke 
here refers to himself in the third person throughout): 


It was in the early spring, at the beginning of 
his thirty-sixth year. He and two friends had 
spent the evening reading Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Browning, and especially Whitman. 

They parted at midnight, and he had a long drive 
in a hansom (it was in an English city). His 
mind, deeply under the influence of the ideas, 
images and emotions called up by the reading 
and talk of the evening, was calm and peaceful. 
He was ina state of quiet, almost passive 
enjoyment. All at once, without warning of 

any kind, he found himself wrapped around as 

it were by a flame-colored cloud. For an instant 
he thought of fire, some sudden conflagration 

in the great city; the next, he knew that the 

light was within himself. Directly afterwards 
came upon him a sense of exultation, of im- 
mense joyousness accompanied or immediately 
followed by an intellectial illumination quite 
impossible to describe. Into his brain streamed 
one momentary lightning-flash of the Brahmic 
splendor. . .{and] Bliss... . He claims that 
he learned more within the few seconds during 
which the illumination lasted than in previous 
months or even years of study, and that he learned 
much that no study could ever have taught. 


Does this sound like a benign kind of LSD trip? Unmistakably. 
Yet, Bucke's experience, so far as we know, was not brought 
on by drugs, but rather, as he tells us, "under the influence of 

. .-ideas, images and emotions called up by the reading and talk 
of the evening. . . .'' One might add here that this type of "im- 
mediate turn-on" could only be experienced by one uniquely fitted 
for it, one who possessed the kind of receptors, or "antennae, "’ 
which would make him responsive to such an experience. 

What of the Hippies' celebrated abhorence of violence 

(make love not war)? The hippies especially pride themselves 
on their proclivity for peace (fulness), or being "beautiful people, " 
who don't want to make war, only to love. Yet in the Bhagavad 
Gita, Krishna (the Lord) advises the warrior Arjuna on the eve 
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of a battle to go into that battle and fulfill himself as a warrior, 
advice that would be repugnant to the literate and sensitive Hippie. 
I have mentioned the Bhagavad Gita in relation to the Hippie, since 
there seems to be a strong tendency among many Hippies and 

their peripheral companions to "dig" or otherwise admire the East. 
The Bhagavad Gita is rather more explicit in what it doesn't say on 
the business of being a soldier. A dialogue takes place between 
Arjuna, the warrior, and the Lord Krishna; the scene is the same 
battlefield. Says Arjuna to Krishna: 


"Alas O Krishna, how can IJ attack with the arrows 
of the battle, such worthy and honorable [opponents | 
. . they who are worthyof my reverence, O Master 

--how shall I do this wicked thing ? 

"Better were it for me to eat even the dry and 
tasteless crust of the ragged beggar, than to be 
the instrument of death to these most noble and 
worshipful men. . 

"I cannot see whether it would be better for 
me whether we be the victors or the defeated, 
for I should not wish to live after having caused 
the death of those arrayed against us--my 
Kinsman and friends. ..." 


Whereupon Krishna answers: 


"Thy utterances have a wise sound, but yet express 
only the outer wisdom, and fail to show the flower 
of the inner doctrine of the wise. They are true, 
and yet not wholly true--the half-truth is apparent-- 
but the missing half is the deeper portion." 


Since Prince Arjuna is of the warrior caste, Krishna 
goes on to tell him: 


"it is far more worthy of thee, thou Prince of 

the Warrior Caste, to face thy Duty. . . manfully 
and resolutely. The Duty of a soldier is to fight-- 
and fight well." 


Krishna of course predicates all of this on the position that while 
the body may be slain, the inner man, the true reality, the atman, 
or soul, cannot be destroyed. Many Hippies would of course 

accept the second part of this philosophy, but not the first--the 
encouragement to fight (to make war, not love--to invert the 
slogan); yet it is unfair of them to put on the trappings of Indian 
yogies--the bell and beads if not the books and candles--and espouse 
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a Gandhian non-violence, without having to face. the element within 
Hinduism itself that countenances war and violence. 

The Upanishads--another source of Hindu thought--also 
have their say on such matters as war and peace, passivity and 
violence. There is the fairly well-known saying, included in the 
Katha Upanishad, which Ralph Waldo Emerson transformed into 
the poem "Brahma." As it appears in the Upanishad original, it 
reads: "If the slayer thinks that he slays, if the slain think: that 
he is slain. '' Emerson's poem expresses the same thought, if 
somewhat more poetically. 

One doesn't need to go along with the notion that since all 
that is "real" is eternal and indestructible, one can neither kill 
(with impunity) nor be killed. (Apparently, most Hippies are still 
too Westernized to go along entirely with this belief.) But there 
is the problem of selectivity in accepting any exotic creed. One 
can of course argue that the writer of that particular Upanishad 
was being symbolic: he was referring to the soul rather than to 
the body; and was expecting our interpretations to be as symbolic 
as they were literal. But this doesn't get us anywhere; for by the 
explicit comments of religious Hindus themselves, one cannot kill 
anything that is still going through its karmic cycle: reincarnation 
is literally to be believed in. So that if the Hippies wish to be 
selective--accepting what they like in Eastern religions, and re- 
jecting what they don't like in them--we can only conclude that 
they are weakening their own case. One may synthesize many 
different varieties of religious experience, but there is a kind of 
cheating in the willingness to accept what suits one, and to reject 
what creates a problem of conscience. Else a phony eclecticism 
sets in. If a cake is to be eaten, then all of its ingredients must 
be accepted. They do not necessarily have to be accepted; but 
then one does not necessarily have to eat the cake. Iam aware 
of course that such an analogy, like so many analogies, may not 
hold up when we are talking about ideas. But, like the ingredients 
of the cake, if we subtract enough ideas from the original system, 
and perhaps modify the system with other ideas, the system is no 
longer what it originally was; it becomes something else: the 
sponge cake may eventually become a chocolate layer cake, or 
even a pudding--if it is sufficiently modified in the process of 
mixing and baking. 

The Edenic period of Hippie innocence--while the compar - 
ison may be disparate in terms of its geography and time--is 
roughly analogous to the situation in Melville's early autobiograph- 
ical novel Typee. In this work, Melville and Tobias Greene, a 
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fellow sailor, desert the whaler Acushnet hoping to find a paradise 
in an island of the Marquesan group. Fayaway, the Polynesian 
maiden whom Melville meets and presumably has an idyllic relation- 
ship with, is roughly analogous to the stringy-haired Hippie girl 

(if one might be permitted a grotesque comparison). But Fayaway, 
in spite of her Polynesian innocence, is at least aware of the 

"heart of darkness''--the cannibalism--that exists among her fel- 
low islanders, and which the young Melville and Toby are threatened 
by. The young girl Hippies, in contrast to Fayaway, are generally 
unaware of the predatory dangers which lurk in the waters washing 
at their own islands of Hippie-ism. The East Village violence, 
already touched upon, seems to carry analogical undertones of the 
Melvillean quest in which innocence shrouds evil and the disastrous 
consequences flowing from it. In Typee, the disaster was only a 
threat; in the East Village it became a horrible reality. As Mel- 
ville later put it in Moby Dick, ''Though in many of its aspects 

this visible world seems formed in love, the invisible spheres 

were formed in fright." 

The period of youth, to extend the metaphor from Typee, 
is a kind of Polynesian Edenic innocence itself. This has some- 
times been expressed as a slogan: "Don't trust anyone over thirty, '' 
lest you become corrupted by those who are. In order to remain 
pure, you must reject the "old''--that is, those who have crossed 
the thirty-year line--as well as their tradition. But there is an 
interesting epigram embossed on the pediment of the University 
of Colorado library which gives its own trenchant answer to such 
a naive view: "He who knows only his own generation remains al- 
ways a child."' The hope, however, is that children will eventually 
grow up. 

All of this of course ties in with the Hippies selective re- 
jection of the tradition, especially when much of that tradition in- 
cludes the literary and philosophical forebears of the Hippies 
themselves~-those five great visionaries of the American nine- 
teenth century, Hawthorne, Melville, Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman. I say the Hippies have been selective (usually through 
ignorance), since, while they seem to have accepted in varying 
degrees and modifications the visions of Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman, they have largely ignored Melville and Hawthorne, 
whose visions of life were darker that those of the last three. 

F. O. Matthiessen, in his great seminal work American 
Renaissance, designates these five writers of the nineteenth 
century as those who formed the high point of American literature 
in that century. The Hippies, however, superficially acquainted 
with the principles of three of these (Emerson, Thoreau, and 
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Whitman), have largely ignored the other two, Melville and Haw- 
thorne--the dark "Yin" to the bright transcendental Hippie ''Yang. "' 
Perhaps one reason for this lies in the possibility that Melville 
and Hawthorne, strictly speaking, were not Yangian transcendent- 
alists. Certainly, there are those writers in the West--especially 
among the American Transcendentalists--whom the Hippies have 
taken over as transcendental father figures (or older brother 
figures): Thoreau is one such. Yet it is doubtful whether Thoreau 
at the height of his maturity would have joined the Hippie move- 
ment. 

Melville, however, seems to be one writer (the other is 
Hawthorne) who may well have something to say to the Hippie 
philosopher. Billy Budd (a kind of archetypal Hippie innocent), 
"handsome sailor'' though he is, and charming in his unworldly 
innocence, is still one who is capable of rage--a rage that ultimate- 
ly proves to be his undoing. 

As opposed to Billy's innocence (and Master-at-Arms 
Claggart's evil), there is the Dansker, the old main-mast-man, 
seasoned with ancient wisdom, who warns, rather than preaches 
at, Billy. The warning of course, as in life, goes unheeded. 

Like the Hippie who will not keep an ear open to his elders, Billy 
largely ignores the Dansker's advice to watch "Jimmy Legs" 

(the Master-at-Arms Claggart). Likewise, one might warn the 
Hippies to keep a sharp lookout for their own "Jimmy Legs" in 
the Edenic world of Hippie innocence. Sooner or later innocence 
must make its encounter with evil on the stage of that world. 
And sooner or later the Hippie will have to come face to face with 
his own Claggart. 

It is doubtful whether the Hippig can (or will) learn this 
lesson, except by his own experience.“ Says Melville in Redburn. 
"Every age must write its own guidebooks."' That is, each gener- 
ation must relearn the lessons learned by previous generations-- 
at least within the realms of experience. Yet one can endlessly 
quote such epigrams, all containing their own truths, all seeming 
to be so obvious; but, as obviously, the truths themselves are 
arrived at through experience. As Melville suggests in Redburn, 
each of us must use the guidebook of his own experience to find 
his own way in the world. With the help of his father's old guide- 
book--which turns out to be not much of a help-Redburn, the young 
seaman hero of the novel, sets out to see Liverpool. The guidebook 
is of course more than thirty years old. And when Redburn learns 
that it is useless, inasmuch as the landmarks have long ago been 
torn down, he throws the book away. Similarly, the Hippies have 
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thrown away the guidebooks of an earlier generation. Melville 
here is not necessarily suggesting that old guidebooks do not have 
their value, or that the knowledge of the past is irrelevant to the 
experience of the present. What he does seem to suggest, how- 
ever, is that, like Redburn, all of us learn by making our own 
mistakes. Redburn, after the long voyage, returns home to New 
York; the Hippie, one might suggest, like the Prodigal, will 
eventually return home too. As aqualifier, however, it should 
not be thought that Redburn's voyage--any more than a temporary 
residence in Hashbury or East Village--should be seen as a "mis- 
take"; it is, after all, the experience that counts. 

There are lessons for the Hippie in Nathaniel Hawthorne 
too. In one of his stories ''Earth's Holocaust"' Hawthorne makes 
some observations on the optimism of reformers. The story, 
in its way, makes an oblique commentary on the present peace 
and love slogans on the posters and buttons of the Hippie movement. 
In Hawthorne's story, a group of reformers cast onto a huge (and 
symbolic) bonfire of reform all of the weapons of war and the in- 
struments of violence and destruction. But one individual in the 
crowd gathered around the fire, having little or no faith in this 
version of "disarmament," answers: "There will be no need 
[for such means of preventing war]. When Cain wished to slay 
his brother [Abel], he was at no loss for a weapon." "Earth's 
Holocaust," the title of this story, significantly enough, has a 
chillingly prophetic ring. 

In this same story, even the works of the great literary 
tradition--the works of Milton, Shelley, Byron, and Shakespeare 
--are also cast into the reformers' fire. The reformers are thus 
bent on extirpating all tradition. Tradition, according to them, 
is what has stifled humanity. If you do away with the works of 
tradition, you do away with--in the grotesque logic of the reform- 
ers--its restrictions. Here again, Hawthorne suggests an element 
of anti-intellectualism within reform movements themselves. 

After the gallows, the booze, the Bibles have been cast into 
the fire, executioners, drunkards, and Bible thumpers look on 
with a mixture of despair and regret: the executioners have lost 
their means of livelihood; the drunkards have given up their drink; 
and the Bible thumpers have foresworn their fake virtue. Buta 
"dar k-complexioned" fellow in the crowd, he of the earlier com- 
mentary on Cain and Abel, "comforts" these would-be reformers: 


"be not cast down, my dear friends; you shall 
see good days yet. There's one thing that [you] 
have forgotten to throw into the fire, and without 
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which all the rest of the conflagration is just 
nothing at all; yes, though [you] had burned the 
earth itself to a cinder." 

"And what may that be ?"" eagerly demanded 
the last murderer. 

"What but the human heart itself?" said the 
the darkvisaged stranger, with a portentous grin. 
"And, unless [you] hit upon some method of purify- 
ing that foul cavern, forth from it will reissue 
all the shapes of wrong and misery--the same 
old shapes or worse ones--which [you] have 
taken such a vast deal of trouble to consume to 
ashes. I have stood by this livelong night and 
laughed in my sleeve at the whole business. Oh, 
take my word for it, it will be the old world yet!" 


As for the dependence of many Hippies on artificial aids to 
social and psychological adjustment, Henry David Thoreau, 

Hippie idol and saint, had this to say: "I would fain keep sober 
always; and there are infinite degrees of drunkenness. I believe 
that water is the only true drink for a wise man; wine is not so 
noble a liquor. . . . Of all ebriosity, who does not prefer to be 
intoxicated by the air he breathes ?" 

And as for the kind of support or "catalyst" that comes in 
a pill or a capsule, Thoreau goes on to say: "What is the pill 
which will keep us well, serene, contented?. ... For my 
panacea. . .let me have a draught of undiluted morning air." In 
other words, there are no short cuts to peace or to a more intense 
sense of life. 

As is common knowledge today, the Hippies have also cited 
Thoreau as their model for the life of non-conformity. But they 
misread Thoreau when they suppose that he necessarily wished 
others to follow his example. As Thoreau himself suggests, one 
can most completely fulfill himself as an individual--or fulfill his 
individuality~-by being himself, by following one's own bent--even, 
one might dare to imagine, by becoming a member of the Establish- 
ment--than conforming to a patterned non-conformity. In Walden, 
Thoreau himself warns off all synthetic Thoreaus: 


I would not have anyone adopt my mode of living 

on any account; for. . . before he has fairly learned 
it Imay have found. . .another for myself, I 
desire that there may be as many different persons 
in the world as possible; but I would have each 
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one be very careful to find out and pursue his 
own way, and not his father's or his mother's 
or his neighbors instead." (Italics are Thoreau's. ) 


Even Emerson, Thoreau's less activist teacher, urged: 
"insist on yourself; never imitate." 

But beyond conformity and non-conformity lies the tragic 
view of life. For the most part, that view is alien to the optimistic 
vision of the Hippies. (It is difficult to be a pessimist when one is 
young!) And though optimism may be an element which the Hippies 
received from Emerson, Whitman, and Thoreau (with some 
spicing from Kahlil Gibran thrown into the transcendental sauce), 
then they have neglected some of the tart (or bitter) herbs that 
go into their optimistic recipe. This of course is the pessimism 
of Melville and the Calyinistic sense of sin--with all of its con- 
sequences--that Hawthorne's work was so obsessed with. That 
Thoreau was a Hippie, as some Hippies have maintained, does 
not in the least lessen their obligation (to themselves if no one 
else) to investigate the visions of a Hawthorne or a Melville, 
both of whom were Thoreau's contemporaries. By going to Mel- 
ville or Hawthorne, the Hippies may yet discover some of those 
epigrammatic sayings they seem so much to delight in; but they 
will probably have to read for more than the epigrams. 

Among the Hippie’s adornments (which he may purchase 
in almost any number of psychedelic shops and "advanced" book- 
stores) are the peace quadrant, an outgrowth of the Vietnam 
peace movement, and the circular Yin and Yang symbol, both 
occasionally made of wrought iron. There is, however, a cer- 
tain incongruity here, born more out of ignorance, one might sup- 
pose, than of knowledge. The point seems to be that the Hippie 
seems quite unaware of the contradictory relationship between 
these symbols. The quadrant may represent "peace," but the 
Yin and the Yang symbol contains enough in it to satisfy such 
opposing, and occasionally conflicting, dualities as the masculine 
and the feminine, passivity and aggression, war and peace, good 
and evil--and the inter-relationship between all of these. With the 
innocence of the young, however, the fad (the compusive necessity 
to wear a symbolic adornment or outer badge of one's inner beliefs) 
is embraced without the faddist’s suspicion as to the discrepancy 
between the various symbols. 

All of which leads to the conclusion that Hippies--especially 
those now coming off the generational assembly line--have a long 
way to go before they can completely shed the world of illusion, 
whether psychedelically or naturally induced. 
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NOTES 


1 Derhaps amore suitable term might be non-or a-intel- 
lectual, since many Hippies do pay some lip service to the intel- 
lectual. Still, it is the pragmatic effect we speak of. 


2This isn't to mean that drugs, or other external agents, 
may not act as catalysts. For William James in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience, speaks of alcohol itself as being capable of 
creating a condition favorable to a heightened sense of reality; 
and James himself, as he admits, experimented on nitrous oxygen. 


3 Apart from Billy Budd, literature--especially American 
literature-- is replete with confrontations between innocence and 
experience, between good and evil (cf. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry James, Mark Twain, and, in our own time, J.D. Salinger, 
Saul Bellow, and James Purdy). Of course--and needless to say-- 
the confrontations are rarely, if at all, ever expected--at least, 
not by the innocent. 


* Since this article was written the Hippie movement and the 
entire psychedelic syndrome have undergone a number of profound 
changes. Among these is the drifting away of many disillusioned 
youngsters from such Hippie enclaves as Haight Ashbury and 
Village East; the appearance of the drug pusher on the ''scene," 
and the suspicion that such organizations as the Mafia, which 
Allen Ginsberg suggests controls many of the psychedelic shops, 
has moved in--all of these, besides the inevitable loss of innocence 
discussed in the above paper, suggests a breakup in what at 
best was a cameradie of loosely affiliated groups, and at worst 
an anarchic (as distinct from anarchist) movement going nowhere 
fast. I merely add this initial disclaimer in order to suggest 
that the comments I made, though still valid, have (for that very 
reason perhaps) become an accepted view of the Hippie movement. 
However, the paper was written some 18 months ago, and much 
has changed since then, including of course the Hippies themselves. 
However, many of the thoughts expressed in the essay were nudging 
me in the early days of the movement, long before the articles 
in the mass media began to take Hippies to their bosom. Incidental- 
ly, though not a mass exodus exactly, in recent months Hippies 
have been leaving the hangouts and enclaves. 


